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these of George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts: "No State, no civilization, 
no people anywhere has produced so many illustrious men as Virginia 
in the three hundred years of her existence." No wonder, then, that 
English civilization in America began on Virginia's soil. 

The Stoey of Bacon's Rebellion. By Mary Newton Standard. New 
York and Washington : The Neal Publishing Company, 1907. 
This is a straightforward, authentic account of this famous dis- 
turbance, which stands unique in the history of Virginia, if not of 
the United States. Mrs. Stanard has done her work well. Probably 
she might have been a little more definite as to the scenes of the two 
famous battles with the Indians in 1676. There can be no doubt that 
the Occanechee Island lying in the Boanoke Biver, in front of Clarks- 
ville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, was the scene of the first contest. 
The scene of the second was in the Dragon Swamp, somewhere in 
King and Queen or Essex County, near the Mattapony Biver, not the 
Palnunkey, as Mrs. Stanard has it. When the old writers refer to the 
"freshes of the York," they did not necessarily mean the Pamunkey 
River, for The Mattapony, the northerly branch, came under this des- 
cription as well. The book is well printed and reflects great credit 
upon its author. 

From Gotham to Jerusalem, being a chronicle of three observant pil- 
grims in Palestine and elsewhere. By J. Staunton Moore, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Williams' Printing Company. 
This is the work of a man of excellent practical sense, who has 
spent most of his life in business, and now, in his maturer years, has 
closed his ledger to enjoy a well-earned rest from labor. Yet, his rest is, 
after all, only a change of energy, for with his thinking, reading, trav- 
elling and writing, he is still a busy man. This work is only one of 
four which he has given to the public in the short period of about 
six years. His "Trans-Atlantic Itinerary," published in 1901, his 
"Reminiscences, &c." published in 1903, and his "History of Henrico 
Parish and Old St. John's Church," published in 1905, are all of dis- 
tinctly literary value, and afford much that will count as real history. 
In the present work, Mr. Moore presents his readers with a' very 
pleasant account of his experiences abroad in the year 1906. His 
visit carried him to many places — Italy, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
etc. His book shows that he appreciated what he saw, and derived 
amusement and instruction from many sources. As he has no favors 
to ask of anybody, he describes things as they seemed to him, even if 
other and more famous writers have taken a' different view. Thus 
the imprint of the book is honesty, and the author's sense of humor 
and knowledge of history render the story bright and attractive. Loyal, 
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however, to the last, he rejoices when his foot rests again on "old 
Virginia's soil," and like a' recent poet, he thinks that no foreign 
land lias roses, sunshine or birds to compare with old Virginia's. 

Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: An inquiry 
into the origin of the higher planting class, together with an 
account of the habits, customs and diversions of the people. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce, late corresponding secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society. Printed for the author by Whittet & 
Shepperson, Printers, Richmond, Virginia, 1907. 
I rejoice to welcome this latest work of Philip Alexander Bruce. 
He is one of the few scholars of the United States whoso emanations 
mean a distinct acquisition to the historical knowledge of the country. 
There are many things to approve in such a man. He is a pleasing 
writer, gifted with the power of expression and who always takes a 
broad view of the subjects of which he writes. In the next place, he is a 
patient and careful investigator, who forces truth out of her most 
hidden retreats and never tires of work. Hence, we have a book which 
carries reliability on its face, and interests us from the start. The 
main purpose of the work is to show the origin of the higher planting 
class. I think Dr. Bruce abundantly proves the contention, that, 
while there was no order of noblemen in Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, there existed a "Social arrangement" of gentlemen and yeomen 
just as prevailed in England. Dr. Bruce adduces a surprising number 
of families, which are proved to have been connected with families of 
standing and character in England. To them the present writer might 
add some others with which he has become acquainted by his own study 
of the county and other records. While, of course, these known fami- 
lies constitute only a small percentage of the many families in Virginia, 
they stand for a great deal more than they number. There can be 
no doubt that the product would have been greatly increased, had every 
emigrant left behind him an account of his origin, or had not so many 
of our records been destroyed. 

Dr. Bruee's treatment of the habits, customs and social pastimes 
of the Virginians may be considered as perfect as anything could be. 
In one important point alone, the editor must differ with him. Having 
correctly represented the class distinctions which prevailed during the 
seventeenth century, Dr. Bruce goes on to say that "the ever increasing 
multitude of slaves after 1700 confirmed the social conditions which 
had been previously fostered by the presence of the indentured whites.'' 
As a matter of fact, after 1700, race and not class, tended to become 
more and more the great distinction in society. The term "mister" 
once confirmed to a few, became general in its application. Throughout 
the eighteenth century the influence of the lesser gentry and yeomanry 



